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Professional Fellowship and Medical Ethics. 


PRINCIPLES SERVED BY VETERINARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS TO THE AUSTRALIAN V.A. 


Professor J. Douglas Stewart, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty of Veterinary Science at the 
University of Sydney, delivered the following address 
to the members of the Australian Veterinary Associa- 
tion on the occasion of the second general meeting 
which was held at Sydney on April 11th :— 

Gentlemen,—Allow me, as Dean of the Faculty of 
Veterinary Science in the University of Sydney, to 
extend to you a very hearty welcome to the Sydney 
Veterinary School. We trust that your visit here 
will be as great a source of pleasure to you as it is to 
us. 
As President of the Australian Veterinary Associa- 
tion, I have to congratulate you on the interest you 
have manifested in the welfare of the Association by 
attending its second general meeting. We are all 
aware of the many difficulties one has to overcome 
to visit another capital, and it is very pleasing to note 
the presence of several delegates from other states, 
whose centres are almost two thousand miles apart. 
While it is recognised that the visits of prominent 
members to other states are always beneficial, it is 
probable that the advantages derived from attending 
a representative gathering of the profession such as 
this, may not be fully appreciated. Not only do 
we enjoy the opportunity of getting to know each other 
personally, but we gain a truer perspective of the 
profession as it exists in Australia and come to realise 
more fully the necessity of supporting this Federal 
Association of ours. 

The Australian Veterinary Association, as its name 
indicates, represents the combined interests of the 
veterinary profession throughout Australia; the 
various veterinary societies and other bodies acting as 
its branches. Although of but recent birth, the 
A.V.A. has already asserted itself on behalf of the 
profession, and as our Secretary will no doubt mention 
in his report, the representations it has made have 
commanded the attention invariably given to the 
authorised expressions of a united body. 

According to our constitution, the objects of our 
Association are the promotion and advancement of 
veterinary and allied sciences, as well as the main- 
tenance of the honour and interests of the veterinary 
profession. These are most laudable objects; their 


desirability is not to be questioned, but their achieve- 
ment is only possible by co-operative action of mem- 
bers. Individuals, by personal effort, may advance 
the profession to some degree, but united effort is 
essential for general advancement and true elevation. 
Fifty years ago there resided in at least three of the 
then colonies of Australia prominent veterinary 
practitioners, whose names we still revere as men who 
played a great and active part in the development of 
their country, but in one colony only did the requisite 
co-operation exist to acquire legislative protection for 
practitioners, and even to-day the effects of this early 
co-operation by members is reflected in the status 
of the profession in Victoria when compared with that 
in other states. 

In establishing a profession on a proper footing, we 
of a young country have always the advantage of being 
guided by the experience of others, and our progress 
in attaining our objectives should be correspondingly 
easier. There are, however, many difficulties peculiar 
to ourselves to be overcome, chief among which is 
the fact that Australia is a vast continent divided into 
siX soveriegn states of extensive and varied interests, 
and in different stages of development industrially, 
socially and politically. Some states are large and 
relatively sparsely populated, others are comparatively 
small, but being more closely settled have propor- 
tionately greater rural representation in their govern- 
ment. In three states legislative control of the 
profession exists, while in the remainder Bills to confer 
this privilege have been approved by their respective 
Governments. These Veterinary Acts will be, how- 
ever, independent measures, and considerable dis- 
agreement will exist as to the powers and privileges 
of the profession in the different states. It may 
come about in the course of time that a Federal Act 
will supersede these State measures and create a 
Central Council to govern veterinary affairs generally, 
but in the meanwhile we must look to the A.V.A. for 
guidance, protection and support. This Association 
represents the supreme achievement of our professional 
organisation, but its usefulness is largely dependent 
upon the degree of co-operation that exists among 
members. By the term co-operation is meant 
collective action in pursuit of the well-being of the 
profession, and in our efforts to attain it we must 
recognise the necessity of fostering a closer fraternity 
among practitioners and encouraging a greater esprit 
de corps among members generally. 

The ideal development of a profession is that of a 
grand brotherhood based on altruistic principles, and 
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it is customary for each profession to have a code of 
ethics for the guidance of the unsophisticated, the 
restraint of the venturesome and the control of the 
delinquent, in matters affecting its welfare. Usually 
the degree in which its code of ethics is observed is a 
measure of the fraternity that exists in a profession. 
At the present time we occupy the unenviable position 
of being without a properly constituted code of ethics 
and it is suggested that the incoming Council might 
give this matter its serious consideration. In the 
meantime we look to the older and better established 
medical profession for guidance in this connection, 
although the two professions cannot be regarded 
from the same angle in all matters. In the Medical 
Journal of Australia there were published during 
July last a series of lectures, delivered by Dr. A. V. M. 
Anderson, on “* Medical Ethics,” which contain much 
that is of direct application to the veterinary pro- 
fession, and it is thought that reference might be 
made with advantage in this address to some aspects 
of ethical matters of special interest to us. 

On entering a profession, one assumes certain moral 
obligations and legal responsibilities, the realisation 
of which is often deferred until some occurrence brings 
the fact home in a forcible manner. In practice the 
possession of a degree or diploma constitutes a 
guarantee to clients for efficient services. Con- 
sequently, a qualified practitioner is in a different 
position from the registered or unqualified man, his 
services being always subject to exacting criticism. 
What is often excused as limitation of knowledge in 
unqualified men might be regarded as ignorance or 
negligence on the part of the qualified man and lead 
to troublesome litigation on the grounds of * mal- 
practice.” In this connection it might be of interest 
to note that Dr. Anderson states that the legal 
principle which is the basis of actions for ‘ mal- 
practice’ is as follows :—-“‘ Every person who enters 
a learned profession undertakes to bring to the exercise 
of it a reasonable degree of care and skill; he does 
not undertake, if he is a surgeon, to perform a cure, 
nor does he undertake to use the highest possible 
degree of skill. There may be persons who have 
higher education and greater advantages than he has, 
but he does undertake to bring a fair, reasonable and 
competent degree of skill, and the question is whether 
the injury must be referred to the want of a proper 
degree of skill and care in the defendant or not.” 


Reference to litigation brings to mind the fact that 
professional evidence given in Courts of Law has 
frequently proved the source of unpleasantness 
between practitioners. This giving of evidence is 
a service that but few enjoy. One is usually sum- 
moned by subpoena which must be obeyed, but in 
civil actions one need not give evidence until the 
payment of reasonable fees has been assured. As a 
rule one is called upon to give evidence as to certain 
facts observed during an examination, or to supply 
expert opinion on some doubtful matter. If the 
former, one’s task is comparatively easy, provided 
careful and accurate notes have been taken on the 
case, from which you can refresh your memory. You 


may even consult your notes while in the witness 
box, but it is well to bear in mind that, if you do so, 
your notes are liable to be impounded as an exhibit 
in the case. The expression of expert opinion is a 
more serious matter and it is not unusual for some 
disagreement to exist in the considered views of 
eminent veterinarians. This want of agreement is, 
however, not peculiar to the veterinary profession ; 
it occurs in others. even when the members are able 
to draw evidence and gain information from sources 
not available to us. Still, one cannot help thinking, 
after reading the reports of some of the lawsuits, that 
a good deal of the clashing of expert veterinary 
opinion might be avoided by examination in con- 
sultation, or at least carrying out the examinations at 
approximately the same time and under similar 
conditions. Further, there is no doubt that much 
of the divergence in expert opinion is more apparent 
than real, and it is suggested that a large proportion 
might be avoided by members suppressing the 
tendency to generalise from specific instances, 
refraining from making dogmatic statements and 
adopting a more considerate attitude towards the 
expressed views of others. It is certainly to the 
advantage of the profession to prevent the occurrence 
of these exhibitions of want of unanimity in the 
opinions of our experts, as it is questionable if any 
action brings the profession into greater disrepute or 
destroys our fraternal spirit more effectively than 
these Law Court disagreements. 


The granting of certificates is an important service 
carried out by veterinarians, and is one attended by 
great obligations, as the certificate issued may be 
produced as evidence in lawsuits or be accepted as a 
guarantee in official and private transactions. Con- 
sequently, it is very necessary that the certificates 
should be a correct and explicate record of facts and 
not of inferences, unless it is clearly set out that the 
statements are expressions of opinions only. It is a 
special service for which special fees are usually 
received, and inaccurate descriptions, careless expres- 
sions and slovenly writing cannot be too strongly 
deprecated, as the form a certificate is presented in is 
often accepted as a measure of its value. The facts 
should be elicited by methodical examination and the 
skilful application of professional knowledge, while 
opinions should be based on sound judgment fortified 
by experience. It is true that we are not exposed to 
the risk of being mislead by the fanciful ailments of 
the hypochondriac as in human medicine, but there 
is always to be avoided the danger of being deluded 
by the alluring descriptions or explanations offered by 
interested parties. In practice one meets with many 
cases about which an opinion only can be expressed, 
a fact which is recognised by the more educated of 
our clients, who, consequently, engages the one whose 
opinion is most valued. All certificates should be 
carefully worded, as dogmatic statements based on 
insufficient evidence frequently lead to disaster, and 
it is always well to keep in mind that a certificate 
once issued stands for ever to the honour or discredit 
of the person whose signature it bears. 
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With reference to “professional secrecy,” Dr. 
Anderson mentions that in the medical profession 
it has been recognised from the time of Hippocrates 
that it is the duty of the physician to keep inviolate 
secrets confided to him by his patients and so strictly 
is this confidence observed that even in civil cases in 
Courts of Law it is not expected that a medical man 
should disclose facts as to the health of a patient he 
has learned during the course of his medical attendance. 
While in veterinary practice the rights of our patients 
are negligible, the interests of the owner have to be 
protected, and serious consequences may befall the 
practitioner who, attending stud animals or race- 
horses, talks unwisely of his “cases” to persons other 
than in consultation. Further, it is very injudicious 
for a practitioner to give information as to the cause 
of rejection for soundness, to any person other than 
the one who engages him to make the examination. 
Not only would it be a distinct breach of professional 
secrecy for him to do so, but serious complications 
may ensue, particularly if the animal in question is 
subsequently examined by another practitioner and 

assed as sound. In these and similar cases there 
should be no doubt as to what our attitude should be, 
but it is possible some uncertainty may exist as to 
one’s position in connection with outbreaks of 
infectious or contagious diseases, when notification 
by the veterinary attendant is not prescribed by law. 
It would appear, however, that one’s duty and 
responsibility ended on informing the owner or person 
in charge of the true nature of the disease and the 
necessity for him to report its existence to the proper 
authorities. In the event of the private veterinary 
attendant being unable to arrive at a definite diagnosis 
without consulting another practitioner, a pathologist 
or a chemist, it is always wise for him to take his client 
into his confidence and let the client decide whether 
the desired assistance is to be obtained through the 
State services or from a private source. A frank 
statement of the position often prevents much mis- 
understanding and strengthens the relationship 
between client and practitioner. 

There is probably no greater source of unpleasant- 
ness among rival practitioners than emergency or 
casual calls, as when one is suddenly called upon to 
treat a case belonging to a client of another practi- 
tioner, owing to the absence of the latter. It may be 
that the encroachment is made in ignorance of 


existing relationship, but there is only one course to | 


adopt when the true position is realised; that is to 
resign from attendance and explain action taken to 
the usual practitioner as soon as possible. It some- 
times happens, however, that the position becomes 
involved by the fact that the new practitioner, having 
made an impression, the client desires that he should 
continue his services, but it would be distinctly wrong 
for him to do so without explaining the ethical aspect 
of the position to the client. It is then open for the 
client to decide as to whom he will engage in future; 
but if a change is to be made, he should be requested 
to notify the former practitioner of his decision. 
Again, it occasionally happens that a practitioner 


visiting another State, where registration is not 
legally required for practice, is asked to see a case, 
and it is suggested that the best way for him to safe- 
guard the interests of all concerned, is to act in the 
capacity of a consultant and to charge consultant’s 
fees. 

There is no doubt that the shortcomings referred 
to, as well as other omissions in the recognition of 
professional ethics, are not infrequent causes of 
rupture in the friendly relationships between members, 
and do much to destroy the fraternal feeling that is so 
essential for active co-operation and so desirable for 
the advancement of this Association. 

As to the spirit of the profession in Australia one 
need have no apprehension. It grows stronger each 
year and must continue to do so, for we enjoy advan-, 
tages not usually extended to our profession in other 
countries. It is certainly a matter for congratulation 
that our veterinary schools have been founded by well- 
established Universities, with their ample provisions 


for scientific training. The schools have the same 
status and participate to the same extent in all 
privileges as the medical and other schools of 
University rank. Candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor in Veterinary Science must pass, in the first 
place, the matriculation examination of the University, 
and their possession of a sound training in general 
educational requirements is thus assured. The 
curriculum extends over four years, during which 
period students undergo extensive scientific and 
technical training, and on successfully passing the 
requisite examination gain a University degree. 

Strictly speaking, we should call ourselves Veterinary 
Scientists, and should discourage the general applica- 
tion of the designation “ veterinary surgeon,” a term 
that indicates proficiency in but one branch of an 
extensive profession. Moreover, our veterinary 
schools are not isolated institutions ; each is an integral 
part of a great University of wide interests and 
possessing a large staff of eminent teachers. The 
veterinary student enjoys, in common with others, 
the advantages of free social intercourse, with its 
attendant benefits, in widening his intellectual 
horizon, by commingling wjth students of other 
faculties. One need not entertain any misgivings 
about culture dulling the desire for practical work, 
as our experience goes to prove that the efficient 
scientist or practitioner is the product of a wide, 
liberal and intense education. The traditions of any 
profession demand of its members an intuitive sense 
of the dignity they have to uphold, and we can look 
to our new members with confidence for additional 
enthusiasm and material support in our efforts to 
advance the best interests of the profession and to 
maintain a high standard of esprit de corps among 
members. 

In conclusion, it is desired to stress the fact that 
the progress of our profession is largely dependant 
upon the personal and collective efforts of our 
members, and that the best results are to be achieved 
by operating through a representative orgariisation 
such as the A.V.A. It, therefore, becomes the 
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bounden duty of every member of the profession in 
Australia to support this Association. 

As my tenure of office as president automatically 
ceases on the completion of the business of this 
meeting, it is desired to thank the members of the 
Council and other officers for their sympathetic 
assistance. To my successor I extend the best of 
good wishes and promise all the help one is capable 
of giving to advance the welfare of the profession and 
encourage a greater public appreciation of the value 
of veterinary science in the development of this great 
land of ours—Australia. 


Veterinary Training in India. 


IMPORTANT CONFERENCE OF OFFICERS. 


FAR-REACHING CONCLUSIONS. 


(Reprinted from The Times Educational Supplement, Saturday, 
May 27th). 


“This week’s Indian mail has brought the con- 
clusions reached at a conference of veterinary officers 
to consider the question of improving the standard of 
veterinary education in the country. 

“The importance of the subject in India, with a 
population mainly dependent on agriculture, with 
milk and butter forming the most nourishing elements 
in the dietary of the many millions who abstain from 
flesh food, needs no demonstration. To the Hindu 
the cow is a sacred animal, but there is widespread 
ignorance of the most simple precautions for pro- 
tecting stock from infectious disease, and of methods 
for ensuring the improvement of breeds. A com- 
petent and enthusiastic veterinary service can do 
much to counter these obstacles to progress. 

“ Officers of the Indian Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment, hitherto almost entirely recruited in this 
country, perform or supervise all official veterinary 
work in India, other than that of the Army, and they 
are in charge of the educational work in the veterinary 
colleges. There are such colleges at Bombay, Madras, 
Caleutta, and Lahore, and schools at Insein and 
Taunggyi in Burma. The colleges in the three 
Presidency towns have been giving a three-year 
diploma course in English, while at Lahore Urdu 
was the medium of a similar course of study ; but a 
four years’ course in English has been introduced. 
The total number of students who passed the final 
examinations of the colleges during 1920-21, the last 
year for which figures are available, was 130.as against 
153 in the previous twelve months. The veterinary 
schools at Insein and Taunggyi give vernacular courses 
of three years and a year and a half respectively, but 
the number of students they attract is small, and they 
cannot be said to meet the requirements of the 
province. 

“The conference, of which Colonel A. Smith, 
Principal of the Bengal Veterinary College, was 
chairman, discussed many details and drew up revised 
curricula for veterinary education embracing a four 
years’ course of study. The meeting held that a 


permanent central advisory board of studies ought to be 
constituted to consider and report upon any important 
questions connected with veterinary education in 
India. It was not thought necessary to draw up a 
detailed syllabus of the subjects laid down for study 
during the third and fourth years of the curriculum, 
as the detailed syllabus of the Punjab College, with 
some rearrangement of various headings, was deemed 
suitable to the proposed requirements. The course 
of study was considered to be of a sufficiently high 
standard to warrant university recognition and the 
conferment of a special degree in science—B.Sc. Vet. 
—at the universities. Affiliation of the colleges with 
the universities was regarded as a necessary step 
towards the attainment of the requisite professional 
status. 

“The meeting considered that selected students 
who had taken the proposed degree might be regarded 
as candidates for appointment to the Imperial Service 
after undergoing a further course of post-graduate 
instruction in India. <A suggested course at the 
Muktesar Laboratory was considered, and it was 
recommended that the scheme should be circulated 
to provincial Governments for opinion as soon as 
possible, and that in the meantine the proposal to 
send provincial officers to England should be held in 
abeyance. 

“In this connection it may be recalled that while 
the majority of Lord Islington’s Public Services 
Commission recommended that classes teaching up 
to the highest standard of veterinary science should be 
established in India, Sir F. G. Sly, now Governor of 
the Central Provinces, wrote a dissentient note in 
which he stated that the Indian demand for veterinary 
surgeons was small ; that there was no scope for highly 
qualified veterinary surgeons as private practitioners 
outside the Presidency town, and there only to a 
limited extent ; that the proposed college would only 
attract an extremely small number of students, who 
could be more cheaply provided for by sending some 
Indian students to British colleges under a scholarship 
system. Since the Commission reported the situation 
has greatly changed, and there is insistent demand for 
recruitment in India to the higher posts in the technical 
services by means of improved educational facilities 
within the country. 

“In the wider, but related, sphere of higher agri- 
cultural education there has been much more progress 
in the direction of India becoming self-contained in the 
matter of adequate facilities. Besides the well- 
known Research Institute at Pusa, where post- 
graduate courses are given, there are agricultural 
colleges at Poona, Lyallpur, Cawnpore, Coimbatore, 
Nagpur, and Sabour, and these provincial colleges 
had on their rolls in 1920-21 some 700 pupils. For 
the most part they are affiliated to the local 
universities, or arrangements have been made to this 
end. Similar colleges are being instituted at Dacca 
and Mandalay. Generally speaking, the colleges 
provide both for a university course and for a short 
course suitable for landowners’ or farmers’ sons with 
a knowledge of English. At Cawnpore, for instance, 
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most of the students are connected by close ties with 
the land, and several of them have joined the college 
with a view to fitting themselves for the management 
of their own estates. 

“ There are some English agricultural high schools 
and middle schools in various parts of the country. 
The general idea is to teach agriculture in different 
branches on the school farm, while the scientific 
teaching is of a simple nature designed to illustrate 
and explain agricultural practice. ‘These institutions 
are still in the experimental stage, and there does not 
appear yet to be any appreciable demand for schools 
of this type. In respect to vernacular agricultural 
schools, the conclusion derivable from the last pub- 
lished “* Review of Agricultural Operations in India ”’ 
is that they are too expensive to be adopted on a large 
scale. In Bengal, it is reported, the progress of nature 
study in primary schools and of agricultural classes 
in secondary schools is still far from encouraging. 
The unsatisfactory result is attributed to the want of 
properly trained teachers and of necessary funds for 
the maintenance of gardens. 

‘“* At the other end of the scale Pusa is doing most 
valuable work in post-graduate study. Research is 
being carried on by students in many fields—general 
agriculture, agricultural chemistry, mycology, economic 
entomology, and agricultural bacteriology. The 
scientific publications of the Institute are of great 
value and should be more widely known in this 
country. Apart from the Agricultural Journal of 
India, the Institute issued in the year under report 
twenty-seven memoirs, six bulletins, and two pub- 
lications on indigo. ” 


MINISTER’S CASE FOR RETENTION. 


Sir A. GrirrirH-BoscAWEN, Minister of Agriculture, 
speaking at the Constitutional Club, on May 30th, gav> his 
reasons for objecting to the removal of the embargo on 
Canadian cattle. He denied that they were putting a slur 
and a stigma on Canada, and urged that it was unreason- 
able that a pledge—if it were a pledge—given by a single 
member of the Government, without consultation with his 
colleagues, and in view of ‘ eventualities ” which never 
took place, should be binding. Having regard to the vital 
importance of our cattle industry to our national life it 
would be wrong to take this step for the sake of a catch 
vote or a Press “ stunt.’’ Moreover, he was not a person 
to be dictated to by a newspaper, whatever that newspaper 
might be. 

The Minister said he was glad to accept the invitation 
of the Political Committee of the club to speak upon the 
vexed question of the so-called embargo on Canadian 
cattle. It was a controversial subject, which divided 
parties, both Liberal and Conservative, and upon which he 
did not expect to get unanimity of opinion in that club. 
He proposed briefly to give his reasons for objecting to the 
removal of the embargo. 

To judge by some of the newspapers, one would think 
that he was the chief villain of the piece. He was held up as 
being an obstinate person who utterly refused to listen to 
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reason. Some people seemed to think that he imposed 
the embargo. That statement was made at the Dudley 
election. He had then been the Minister of Agriculture 
exactly five days. As a matter of fact, he had inherited 
this question, and it was not a pleasant heritage. He was 
not at the Board of Agriculture when the embargo was first 
imposed in 1892. He was not at the Board of Agriculture 
when Lord Ernle made what was known as his pledge. He 
was Parliamentary Secretary when his predecessor, Lord 
Lee, following the line of Lord Ernle, said this was no time 
to remove the embargo. He really found the question 
waiting for him, and it had been a troublesome one. He had 
lost one election on it and had won another; and there 
had been endless discussion in the Cabinet, in the Press, 
and outside. 

He wished simply to state his reasons as Minister of 
Agriculture and leave the members of the club to form their 
own conclusions. For a proper understanding of the 
question they must go back a little way in our agricultural 
history. This country used to be a great corn-growing 
country, but, after the repeal of the Corn Laws, it became 
obvious that corn growing, except in certain favoured 
localities, was no longer possible as an economic proposi- 
tion. Farmers therefore had to turn in some other 
direction, and they found salvation for the time being in 
live-stock. Live-stock had become the sheet-anchor of 
British agriculture. It had become a very great industry. 
Our live-stock to-day in the United Kingdom were valued 
at over three hundred million pounds. Our export trade 
in live stock in 1920, principally in first-class pedigree 
animals, was worth half a million. We had become the 
stud-farm of the world. Every nation came to us to 
replenish their blood. It must therefore be obvious that 
the first, or one of the first, duties of the Minister of 
Agriculture was to protect this great industry. He used 
the word “ protection ” in the broadest sense—first of all 
protection against the introduction of disease, or the 
possibility of the introduction of disease, and, secondly, 
the encouragement of home breeding, which was the 
foundation of the entire industry. 


ORIGIN OF THE EMBARGO. 


In this conversion from corn growing to live stock we 
suffered very considerably at the start from various cattle 
diseases. There were serious Sutbreaks of cattle plague 
in the ‘seventies; of pleuro-pneumonia constantly down 
to 1891; and foot-and-mouth disease for a long period, 
culminating in the attack in 1883, when half « million 
animals were affected. ‘That was a much bigger outbreak 
than we had, unfortunately, in the present year. The 
Board of Agriculture therefore was given drastic powers 
to stamp out disease, and they had done it effectively. 
Obviously it was no use having drastic powers to stamp 
out disease unless they also took the precaution to prevent 
disease from being introduced from outside. Therefore, 
power was given tothe Board to exclude livest ock generally, 
except for immediate slaughter at the ports, from any 
country where there was a suspicion of disease. One by 
one every country was excluded, with the exception of 
Canada. 

In 1892 there was a strong suspicion of pleuro-pneumonia 
in Canada. The then President of the Board of Agriculture, 
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Mr. Herbert Gardiner, a Liberal, excluded Canadian 
animals by an Order under his discretion. A long dispute 
followed with the Canadian Government. They questioned 
our diagnosis. They said it was not pleuro-pneumonia. 
It was obvious that discretionary powers were very difficult 
to carry out. Therefore, in 1896, Mr. Walter Long, now 
Lord Long, carried an Act whereby for the future no cattle 
should be allowed to be landed in this country except for 
immediate slaughter at the ports. That was the origin 
of the embargo. There was no special Canadian embargo ; 
it applied to all countries and to all Dominions. 

When they were told that they were putting a slur or a 
stigma on Canada, that was not the case. There was no 
slur or stigma on Canada that did not apply to the rest of 
the world. This policy had been signally successful. 
It had been maintained by every President of the Board of 
Agriculture and every Minister of Agriculture from 1896 
down to this day. During that period they had, up to 
this spring, no serious disease in the country. Moreover, 
there had been a very great increase in the number of our 
cattle since the embargo was put on. There had been an 
increase in the United Kingdom of very nearly a million— 
@ progressive increase going on year by year on account 
of the security and the confidence felt by our breeders. 
It was quite true that in 1920, after the war, in consequence 
of war conditions and war restrictions, there was a slight 
falling off, but that falling off had stopped, and the process 
of increase had begun again. 


THE PLEDGE. 


Having regard to the importance of the industry as the 
sheet-anchor of British agriculture—an industry in which 
a large amount of capital had been invested and which had 
brought great honour, credit, and profit to this country—he 
said that no Minister of Agriculture had the right to reverse 
that policy unless very good reasons were given for doing 
so. Because he disputed that the reasons were good, and 
because he was not one of those who were going to be 
dictated to by any newspaper, whatever that newspaper 
might be, he had felt it his duty to maintain the present 
policy. What were the arguments which had been brought 
forward in favour of removing the embargo? They were 
told that there were the slur and stigma on Canada. He 
had shown that that was not the case. Then they were 
told, and this was far more serious, that a definita pledge 
had been given to Canada. __If he thought a definite pledge 
had been given he should honour the pledge. He was one 
of those who was always in favour of drawing closer the 
relations between the great Dominions and the Mother 
Country. He was a supporter of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
at a time when many of those people who were arguing on 
Imperial lines for the removal of the embargo to-day were 
his bitterest opponents. 

What was this pledge ? It was quite true that in 1917, 
at the Imperial Conference, Lord Ernle—Mr. Prothero, as 
he then was—made a certain statement that Canadian 
cattle might be admitted in future. But he had since 
very clearly explained what he had in his mind. This 
conference was held in 1917, when the submarines were 
most active and there was a danger that we might not zet 
our food ships here, and when he thought, as he said, we 
might have to destroy half our flocks and herds in order to 


feed our people at home. Those conditions never even- 
tuated. The submarines were happily more or less 
mastered, the war came to an end the next year, and we 
ended the war, not with a reduced number of cattle, but 
with more cattle than we had at the beginning. As soon 
as the Armistice was over Lord Ernle clearly explained 
to the Canadian Government that the conditions under 
which the so-called pledge was given had entirely altered 
and that, therefore, having regard to the present condition 
of British agriculture, it was impossible to remove the 
embargo. What he said was repeated by Lord Lee. It 
was an extraordinary thing that they were told so much 
about this pledge. People might criticize Lord Ernle’s 
policy perhaps, but nobody who knew him would doubt 
that he was the soul of honour, and Lord Ernle himself 
did not for one moment consider that he was in any way 
bound by this pledge. 

Apart from that, was it reasonable that a pledge—if it 
were a pledge—given by a single member of the Govern- 
ment without consultation with his colleagues, without 
any Cabinet resolution, in circumstances greatly different 
from the present, and in view of eventualities which never 
took place—was it reasonable that such a so-called pledge 
should bind all Governments in the future, for all time, and 
should compel them to take a step which in their opinion 
would be most disadvantageous from the point of view 
of British agriculture and the British people generally ? 
On the pledge he would merely say that he sympathized 
with the Canadian Government, and he would go a very 
long way to help them if he could. He wished well for 
Canada in every way. He acknowledged that Canada had 
got her flocks and herds remarkably free from all disease. 
(Hear, hear.) But, after all, the interests of our own people 
must come first ; and if, in his opinion as the responsible 
Minister, our interests were going to suffer, he did not see 
why he was compelled to sacrifice our people even to our 
most loyal colonists of the Dominion of Canada. 


Meat MINISTER.” 


Dealing with the argument that, if the embargo on 
Canadian cattle were removed, the effect would be to lower 
the cost of meat to the consumer, he recalled that at the 
Dudley election he was placarded as “the Dear Meat 
Minister,’ because he refused to give a pledge to remove 
the embargo. The statement that they were keeping 
up the price of meat by retaining the embargo was 
absolutely fallacious. As he hed stated in the House of 
Commons, the price of stores did not affect the price of 
meat in the least, and the price of meat in this country, 
just like the price of wheat, depended on the world price, 
which was fixed by foreign importation. It had been 
stated that the taking off of the embargo would mean a 
reduction in the price of meat by 6d. in the pound. The 
Royal Commission absolutely refused to believe anything 
of the kind. At the outside, Canada could only send two 
hundred thousand animals, representing exactly three per 
cent. of the meat consumed in this country. How was 
three per cent. going to reduce the price by 6d. in the 
pound? But that would not be an addition, because if 
they introduced Canadian stores, they would inevitably 
drive out of business a large number of our home breeders. 
He ventured to think that for every head of Canadian 
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cattle that came here there would be one, if not two, less 
calves reared in this country. 

If we became dependent on an overseas supply for our 
stores, it would be a very serious matter. In war time 
it would mean starvation ; in peace time it would mean 
uncertainty of supply, which would be very dangerous. It 
would seriously affect our milk supply, because we must 
depend on home breeding for milch cows. Canadian 
animals were excellent beef animals, but they were not 
specially adapted for dairy purposes. 

For the sake of an absolutely problematical advantage 
—the possibility, which all experience proved would not 
result, that meat would be cheaper—were they prepared 
to strike a serious blow at breeding in this country ? That 
was the point. He was told that butchers and breeders 
were in favour of it. He did not wish to use hard words, 
but he was bound to say that what they were aiming at 
was something akin to a fraudulent proposal. What was 
wanted was that animals should be sent here from Canada 
three-quarters finished, just kept a short time to put the 
finishing touches in this country, and then sold as British 
beef. He did not see where the consumer came in there. 
In the interests of the consumers, he was not prepared to 
allow anything of the kind to take place. If they were 
beaten by a free vote in the House of Commons, it would be 
absolutely necessary that they should take steps to see 
that by some system of marking they should know what 
were Canadian animals, and that this attempted fraud—if 
it were a fraud—this plan, should be defeated, and that 
Canadian animals should not be sold as prime British 
or prime Scotch. 

Then there was the argument advanced by some of the 
farmers who were big growers that, by an addition to 
the number of animals, they might be able to produce more 
manure for the benefit of their arable land. There were 
thirty-eight million animals in this country, including 
cattle, sheep, and pigs, and the addition of two hundred 
thousand cattle, if it were an addition, was not going to 
make any serious difference to arable or intensive farming. 


UNANSWERED QUESTIONS. 


As he took these arguments one by one, he saw no real 
reason why they should reverse the policy adopted twenty- 
six years ago, and maintained by all his predecessors, 
Liberal and Conservative, under which our livestock 
industry had made such progress—a progress which he 
wished to see continued in the future. He asked those 
people who were advocating the removal of the embargo 
what they meant. Did they mean the free admission of 
animals from Canada without any sort of restriction ? 
Was there to be no quarantine ? Were we to have no 
test applied to breeding animals ? Were we to allow, not 
merely stores, but breeding animals to come here free, 
thereby destroying that isolation from which our island 
cattle had had such enormous advantage in the past ? 
Was there to be no attempt to inspect and to discriminate ? 
Was there to be no tubercular test ? We were trying to 
stamp out tuberculosis in this country. Were we to allow 
breeding animals to come here from outside without a 
tubercular test ? 

These questions had never been answered. The cry 
had been, ‘“‘ Remove the embargo,” without any condition. 
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If' we did that we should be doing what no other nation 
did. He did not know a single country which admitted 
animals from outside except under rigorous precautions 
in the interests of their own flocks and herds. He did not 
want to say a word against Canada, but when we sent 
cattle there we sent the highest class of pedigree animals, 
who were the best cared for in the world, but Canada put 
on @ quarantine of no less than thirty days and imposed 
a tubercular test upon all breeding animals. That was a 
point that was not generally recognised. Another point 
which was not generally recognised was that there was no 
embargo on Canadian chilled meat, and there was no 
embargo on Canadian cattle for immediate slaughter at 
the ports. 


Having regard to the vital importance of our cattle 
industry to the national life, to the fact that we had got 
the finest and purest flocks and herds in the world, we 
should be allowed to take such precautions as were deemed 
necessary for their protection. It was a national question. 
We had sacrificed British agriculture too much in the past. 
We had largely destroyed its prosperity. We had made 
it stand down to the Imperial needs of industry. There 
was a point beyond which no nation could safely go in 
neglecting its agriculture. Therefore, in the national 
interest they would be wrong, in his humble judgment, 
for the sake of a catch vote or a Press “‘ stunt,” to take 
this step. They had to judge the question on its merits 
from a national point ot view.—The Times. 


Meat Inspection Shown in Motion Picture. 


A butcher who explains to an anxious housewife why he 
sells only Government-inspected meats is the central 
figure of a new motion picture produced by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, ‘“‘The Honour of the 
Little Purple Stamp.” 


“Having worked in a packing house,’ explains the 
butcher, “I realised how strictly all meat is inspected for 
traces of disease, particularly for signs of tuberculosis or 
the source of tapeworm.” 


The film goes on to show different ste 8 _ in the process of 
inspection—how “suspects” or animals which look as if 
they might be diseased are weeded out; how the head, 
internal organs, and carcases are carefully gone over ; 
how unfit meat is condemned,yand put in a sealed room. 
The treatment of such condemned parts with denaturing 
materialin sealed tanks is shown, also their final destination 
in the form of inedible fat which goes to the soap factory and 
as fertilizer. Convincing proof is given that no doubtful 
meat is allowed to reach the consumer as a result of meat 
inspection which is carried on by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 


The re-examination of “‘suspects” is shown. The 
inspection of cured meats, as well as fresh killed, is illus- 
trated from slaughter to shipment in cars. It becomes 
obvious from the picture that meat goes through vigorous 
inspection before it is designated by the reassuring honour 
stamp in purple, ‘‘ U.S. Inspected and Passed.” 


The meat vendor explains also to his customer that of 
the 15,000,000,000 pounds of meat eaten annually in the’ 
United States two-thirds is inspected by Government 
officials. The reason some meat is not inspected is that 
Federal laws governing foods apply only in interstate and 
foreign commerce. It is therefore necessary, concludes 
tfhe film, for the discerning buyer of meat to insist on the 
lttle purple stamp, which is her guarantee of disease-free 
animals fit for food — Journal of the American V.M. A. 
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A DELIGHTFUL MOTOR TOUR. 


Tue Excursion rrom Batu TO CHEDDAR, GLASTON- 
BURY AND WELLS. 


As is customary, the last day of the annual meeting 
will be devoted to a tour of the country surrounding 
the meeting place. This year the itinerary has again 
been chosen with particular care and will be charac- 
terised by an abundance of scenic beauty and historical 
interest. The following graphic description by Capt. 
John Hatton gives some idea of the varied charms of 
the proposed tour. 

Many and varied are the beautiful and interesting 
motor tours from Bath, but of them all perhaps the 
circular tour embracing Cheddar, Glastonbury and 
Wells is the favourite, and the choice of this excursion 
for the Conference of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland will meet with 
the general approval of those members who have the 
good fortune to be able to attend the annual meeting 
in the west country Spa. 


to the summit. The formation of the gorge was once 
supposed to have been due to a violent earthquake, 
but it is now attributed by geologists to the action 
of a subterranean river which wore its way through 
limestone rocks and hollowed out the mighty hills, 
after forming the gorge. The renowned and very 
beautiful caves, a feature of the gorge, present a scene 
of enchanting beauty, and to miss seeing them would 
be to lose one of the pleasures of a lifetime. The 
stalagmite and stalactite formations are of bewildering 
shapes, and have a delightful diversity of colour 
scintillating under the rays of the electric light with 
which they are illuminated, and purest white, alternat- 
ing with amber, coral, ruby and the richest crimson, 
which glistens as with the quivering fire of millions 
of gems. In the heart of the caves are magic pools 
of water, clear as crystal, in which can be seen 
mysterious reflections of what look like miniature 
domes, minarets and towers. There are groups of 
suspended stalactites which present an appearance as 
of ice-bound waterfalls, and look as if their downward 
course had been arrested and turned to stone by some 
musician’s wand, and were only waiting for the spell 
to be removed to resume their way to the river below, 


It is not difficult in crossing the great tracts of 
marshy country between Cheddar and Glastonbury to 
picture the gcene when Glastonbury Tor and other 

hills were islands in a shallow sea, or to 


GREAT Roman Baru, 


After an early visit to the famous hot mineral 
baths of Bath, the party will embark on motor 
char-a-bancs for Cheddar. The route lies through 
some of the picturesque villages of the Mendips, 
Chewton Mendip, with its superb perpendicular 
church tower; West Harptree, Blagdon, where 
Toplady, when curate there, wrote “ Rock of Ages ” ; 
and so down to Cheddar. 

The Cheddar Gorge, a great break or cleft in the 
Mendip Hills, is truly a most impressive and magnifi- 
cent sight. The cliffs on each side rise to a great 
height, at some points over 400 feet, their ledges 
adorned with ferns and mosses. Winding paths lead 


imagine those early lake villages of 
which such wonderful relics are to be 
seen in the Glastonbury Museum. 

Wedmore is perhaps the most inter- 
esting place on the way. Here’ was 
made the great Treaty between King 
Alfred and the Danes. 

Well may an old writer have called 
Glastonbury “the holiest erth in Eng- 
land,” for here was founded the first 
Christian Church in this country, and in 
the inextricable interweaving of history 
and legend a wonderful story has grown 
round the beautiful ruins of what was 
once one of the most magnificent abbeys 
in the land. 

Here about the year A.p. 60 came 
St. Joseph of Arimathea to preach the 
Gospel, bringing with him, says the 
legend, the Holy Grail. The beautiful 
chapel of the Abbey— St. Joseph's 
Chapel—stands on the site of the little wattle 
church built by St. Joseph and his followers. 

Later came St. Patrick, who was probably born at 
or near Glastonbury, St. Bridget and St. Benignus. 
In the sacred Abbey King Arthur and Guinevere, his 
Queen, were buried. During the time Dunstan was 
Abbot the monastery became a model for other 
monastic establishments, and the abilities of this great 
administrator were devoted to the enlargement and 
beautifying of the Abbey. 

The Chapel of St. Joseph—or as it is sometimes and 
perhaps more correctly called St. Mary’s Chapel-—is 
an architectural gem dating from 1184-86. The 
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north door is a beautiful example of Norman work, and 
much of the elaborate carving is still sharp and 
distinct. 

The other chief remaining portions of the Abbey are 
towards the west end, where a large part of one of the 
great arches which carried the tower still stands. 

The Abbot’s Kitchen, the great Tithe Barn, and 
the Pilgrim’s Inn, where the Congress members will 
lunch, are further interesting reminders of the days 
when the holy relics of Glastonbury attracted thou- 
sands of pilgrims for whose hospitality the Abbey 
authorities had to make ample provision. 

A short run takes us to Wells. “ Very lovely,” 
says a well-known writer, “is this little city by the 
Mendips, with its cathedral, encircled by buildings 
almost as ancient as itself, and still used for the 
purposes for which they were erected. It would be 
difficult to find a spot so alluring, the religious centre 
of a beautiful country, to which cling not only the 
most sacred traditions in the national history, but also 


scarcely a part of the cathedral which does not bear 
traces of the devotion and genius of this great man. 

The west front, majestic yet graceful, with tier upon 
tier of exquisite statuary, ranks as the finest example 
in existence of Early English work. Designed as a 
great Te Deum in stone, the vast west front bears row 
after row of prophets and apostles, angels and saints, 
mostly in the act of adoration, and above all the 
figure of Christ seated in glory. John Ruskin had 
so great an admiration for this series of statuary that 
he frequently presented photographs of the figures to 
art schools. 

The inverted arches, designed to support the weight 
of the Central Tower, are perhaps the most striking 
feature of the interior architecture of the cathedral. 
The Lady Chapel and the Chapter House are exquisite 
examples of decorated work. 

The cathedral is peculiarly rich in curious grotesque 
capitals and carvings. The amusing clock, made in 
1525 by Peter Lightfoot, a monk of Glastonbury, 


GLASTONBURY ABBEY. 7 


memories of deeds forever linked with the making of 
England. Ancient gateways; a street of fourteenth 
century houses; a fifteenth century Deanery with 
walls built for defence ; a Bishop’s Palace, also with 
defensive walls, and surrounded by a moat crossed by 
a drawbridge leading to a castle-like entrance; all 
adjoin the cathedral and combine to form a picture of 
medizval interest not to be surpassed even by 
Canterbury or Chester.” 

The Bishopric of Wells was founded in 909 by 
Edward the Elder, son of Alfred the Great, but nothing 
remains in the present cathedral of the original Saxon 
Church. Parts of the early Norman Cathedral may, 
however, be traced, but it is to Jocelyn, who became 
Bishop of Wells in 1200, and held the see for over 
thirty years, that the Church owes its greatest beauty. 
The magnificent west front is bis work, and there is 


usually attracts a little crowd of visitors at the striking 
of the hour, when the figures of the horsemen indulge 
in a furious tournament. 

The Cloisters lead to the Bishop's Palace. The 
Palace was originally built by Bishop Jocelyn early 
in the thirteenth century. Though much altered to 
adapt it to modern use, the irregular pile is still one 
of the most interesting ecclesiastical residences in the 
country. 

On the north side of the cathedral is the unrivalled 
Vicar’s Close and the beautiful Deanery, an almost 
perfect specimen of a fifteenth century house. 

As on the homeward journey the car ascends the 
long hill to the top of the Mendips, turn and look at 
the view along the broad valley towards the Severn 
Sea. An essentially English scene, restful and very 
lovely, richer perhaps in legend than any in this isle, 
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and at the foot of the hill the exquisite cathedral and 
the “ beautiful old city of Wells, set in the midst of 


1 


the fair western country, the land of Avilion and 
Camelot, of Athelney and Wedmore.” 
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Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


The annual general meeting of the College was held 
at 10 Red Lion Square on Tuesday, June 6th, at 
12 noon, when the following members were present :— 
Dr. O. Charnock Bradley (President) in the Chair, 
Messrs. J. B. Buxton, W. F. Garside, F. L. Gooch, 
A. Gofton, B. Gorton, G. P. Male, Sir John Moore, 
Messrs. T. S. Price, P. J. Simpson, 8. H. Slocock, 
T. F. Spencer, and E. A. West, together with the 
Solicitor and Secretary. 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. 


Carter, Clarkson, Locke and Mulvey. 


SeoreTaRY read the notice convening the 
meeting as published in the London Gazette of May 9th. 

Minutes—The minutes of the previous annual 
general meeting held at Edinburgh on June 6th, 1921, 
were read and confirmed. 


ELECTION OF COUNCIL. 


The Secretary read the following report of the 


scrutineers :— 
June 2nd, 1922. 


ELection or MemBers OF CoUNCIL, JUNE, 
1922. 


We, the undersigned scrutineers, certify that the 
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votes recorded in the voting papers for the several 
candidates nominated for election to Council were as 
follows :— 


Abson 733 Hughes 
Brittlebank ... 708 Moore 
Blenkinsop ... 688 Coleman 
Livesey 636 Howard 490 
Sumner 625  Revill 


There were 12 spoilt papers, and 18 papers were 
received too late. 

(Signed) BerNarD Gorton. 
JoHN Dovuaias Haywoop. 
J. F. Macpona.p. 
H. D. Jones. 
G. N. BusHMAN. 
EK. P. Orrorp. 
F. G. Buxton. 
FREDERICK THos. TREWIN. 
A. Durr Dunsar. 

The PrestpENT thereupon declared the following 

gentlemen duly elected members of Council :— 
Major J. Abson. 
Colonel J. W. Brittlebank. 
Mr. G. H. Livesey. 
Mr. H. Sumner. 
Mr. R. Hughes. 
Major-General Sir John Moore. 
Mr. J. C. Coleman. 

On the motion of Mr. Buxton, seconded by Masor 
Simpson, it was resolved: ‘‘ That a cordial vote of 
thanks be accorded to the scrutineers for their labours 
in counting the votes.” 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


The annual report was received and taken as read. 

The PRESIDENT, in submitting the report, said “1 
should like to call special attention to the report of 
the Librarian, which is the first report on the Library. 
We must therefore take it as marking an epoch. It 
shows the great progress made towards the establish- 
ment of a central library for the profession. I would 
particularly refer to the published regulations. It is 
hoped that these regulations will lead to the more 
systematic use of the Library. They have been 
framed so as to make the Library of the greatest use 
to the greatest number.” 

Mr. Gorton : It seems to be desirable to say that, 
apart from the work of the Library, the progress which 
has been made in the Library itself in putting it on a 
satisfactory footing has been excellent, and I should 
like to accord our special thanks to the Librarian 
for his work. 

The PrestpEnt: I think it would be the wish of the 
meeting that the Librarian be thanked for the useful 
work accomplished. 

On the motion of Mr. West, seconded by Mr. 
Goocu, it was resolved: “ That the annual report and 
financial statement be adopted.” 

The SecreETARY: May I be allowed here to correct 
an error made in the voting papers? It may have been 
noticed that Mr. Carter was credited with having 
attended at four meetings of committee only. This 


was a typographical error, the figure should have been 
fourteen. I much regret the error, but it was probably 
due to the accidental falling out of the figure 1 while 
in the press. 

Sir Stewart SrockMAN: Mr. President, while I 
welcome the newly-elected members of Council, I 
think that we should here give some expression of 
regret that Mr. P. J. Howard, from Ireland, has not 
been elected. Of course, I know that a large number 
of members base their votes, perhaps rightly, on the 
attendance of members at meetings. Mr. Howard, 
however, lives a long way off, and it is very difficult 
for him to, attend meetings in London. I would 
like to suggest that the number of attendances made 
is not always the best thing by which to judge of a 
man’s usefulness as a member of Council. Mr. 
Howard has been one of the most useful members of 
Council. He was, as it were, our liaison officer for 
Ireland. While I offer him my sympathy in his non- 
election, I hope that we shall see him again very soon 
gracing this Council Chamber. 

Mr. SPENCER: May I be allowed to express myself 
as in cordial agreement with the expressions put 
forward by Sir Stewart Stockman. I am a very 
old friend of Mr. Howard, and I know it is correct to 
say that his inability to reach London, except on rare 
occasions, was the reason for his being absent from 
meetings. He was an exceedingly able member of 
Council. I think it is most regrettable that at 
the present moment, of all times, we should have 
lost his services in this Chamber. 

The PrEsIDENT : I think we shall all agree with what 
Sir Stewart Stockman and Mr. Spencer have said. 
It is a great pity that the votes are very often based 
on attendances. I think it is your wish that the 
Secretary should express to Mr. Howard the regret 
of his colleagues on the Council that, for the time 
being, we are deprived of his services, and our 
appreciation of his past assistance. 

Mr. Goocu suggested that this election pointed out 
the necessity for alteration in the method of election, 
and that Ireland should have at least one representa- 
tive, and that the time had come when there should be 
a proper division of the country so that representa- 
tives from each district should be elected to the 
Council. 

The motion proposed by Sir Stewart Stockman was 
then put and carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the President for 
his conduct of the meeting, and the proceedings 
terminated. 


Nostracis and Reviews. 


Salivary Secretion in Sheep. 


Veterinarians are indebted to Drs. A. ScHEUNERT 
and A. TrauTMAN for much valuable information 
on the salivary secretion of domestic animals. Their 
work on sheep is particularly interesting, not only as 
affording some totally fresh knowledge on the subject 
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but also as showing the necessity of working out the 
physiological processes of each species of domestic 
animal independently and not relying on analogy. 
Several investigators, including the authors of the 
work under review, have shown how different from 
that of the dog is the buccal digestion of the horse, 
and now we learn that if the work of CoLIn and others 
on salivary secretion in cattle be reliable then we have 
been wrong in surmising that precisely similar 
digestive reactions occur in animals so closely resembl- 
ing bovines in their feeding habits as do sheep and 
goats. 

When Scheunert and Trautman commenced these 
investigations several years ago they thought that 
the research would be as straightforward as has been 
similar work on the dog, and so they proceeded to 
establish permanent fistulz, in the classical Pavlovian 
manner, of the parotid of one side and the submaxil- 
lary gland of the other in several sheep. They found, 
however, that animals after this double operation 
refused food and soon pined to death. They then 
operated on the parotid alone in the same way, that 
is by transplanting the salivary papilla from the 
mucous membrane to the skin, and they found that 
it was difficult to get satisfactory healing without the 
formation of a cheek fistula, and that in any case the 
animal refused almost all food and wasted away. 
They were thus forced to the conclusion that loss 
of the secretion of one parotid gland causes defective 
nourishment and early death, partly on account of the 
actual loss of bodily substance and partly on account 
of the loss of moisture being sufficient to inhibit 
rumination. Attempts to overcome the latter defect 
by giving moist food or by injecting liquid directly 
into the rumen were in vain. In spite of all these 
drawbacks some valuable observations were made on 
one animal with a permanent parotid fistula. The 
most important researches on parotid secretion were, 
however, conducted on a sheep with a temporary 
fistula made in the following way: A metal canula 
was passed into the parotid duct. The canula was 
connected by a short rubber tube with a curved glass 
canula the end of which was inserted into a rubber 
ball, which, in turn, had a rubber tube outlet into 
which could be inserted the mouth of a little collecting 
flask, which latter was changed as often as occasion 
demanded. 

Parotid secretion is continuous ; 0.4 to 0.5 cc. of a 
clear, alkaline fluid being passed each minute from 
one gland. The fluid is of very high alkalinity, 
corresponding to a 0.56 to 0.77% solution of sodium 
carbonate; the reason for this is no doubt the 
necessity for neutralising the acid fermentative 
products of the rumen. The percentages of dry 
material (1.1 to 1.25%) and that of ash (0.75 to 
0.9%) are also high. This regular flow is slightly 
increased by the psychic stimulation occasioned by 
the sight or smell of food, and there is a trivial increase 
in amount and a slight but distinct increase in alka- 
linity during feeding, at any rate from the gland of the 
side on which the animal is chewing. (In the ox 
Colin and others have reported great increase in the 


amount of parotid secretion during feeding and 
rumination, especially from the gland of the chewing 
side). 

Submaxillary secretion stands in strong contrast te 
that of the parotid. Observations were made on a 
sheep with a permanent fistula, in which healing had 
been rapid and uncomplicated and the animal’s 
health remained unaffected. Secretion occurs only 
when the animal is feeding; not while the jaws are 
at rest or during rumination, and it is independent 
of the side of the mouth on which chewing occurs. 
The saliva is either neutral or slightly alkaline in 
reaction. It contains 0.4 to 1% of dry substance 
and 0.05 to 0.2% of ash, and it is nrucilaginous in 
consistence. containing upwards of 0.18% of mucin. 
Slight psychic stimulation of observations made with 
different foods showed that the secretion varied very 
much in amount and consistence according to the 
nature of the food partaken; nevertheless, the 
responses were not sufficiently regular to allow more 
than general rules to be laid down, such as that watery 
foods, like roots and raw potatoes, call forth a thin, 
neutral, watery saliva, whereas dry food that is 
difficult to swallow, like rye-bran, produces great 
quantities of rich, alkaline and very mucilaginous 
saliva. For instance :— 


During the consumption of 100 g. of— 


Oats 2-89 g. of saliva were collected. 
Hay 11-75 
Roots 8-63 ,, 
Potatoes 1-54 ,, 
Bran 35°34 ” ” ” 


Naturally, as a meal proceeds gland exhaustion 
causes a diminution in the flow of saliva. 

It is of particular interest to note that neither alone 
nor mixed did the secretions collected from the parotid 
and submaxillary fistulee show diastatic action. In 
view of the recent work by WaArKINS-PIrcHFORD on 
salivary secretion in the horse it would be interesting 
to know the results of examination of saliva collected 
in the mouth by means of a sponge. It is conceivable 
that although saliva as it leaves the sheep’s glands 
contains no ptyalin it may yet contain a precursor 
which is activated to form ptyalin by a secretion of 
the buccal mucous membrane. 

The authors made histological examinations of 
glands which had been drained for some time by 
fistula. The parotid gland of the sheep is a serous 
one in adult animals, although during the first two 
years of life mucous alveoli as well may be found. 
The submaxillary gland is a mixed one with well 
marked demilunes. Transplantation of the salivary 
papilla causes the gland to shrink in size and weight 
and to become paler in colour. Histologically there is 
great thickening of inter- and intra-parenchymatous 
connective-tissue and consequent atrophy of alveoli. 
The ducts become enlarged and may contain in- 
flammatory exudate. In view of these findings the 
authors think hesitation should be observed in 
interpreting the results of fistula experiments, and 
that the secretion poured out of an old gland-fistula 
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should not, even in the dog, be looked upon as a 

normal body fluid. 

(Uber die Sekretion der Parotis und Mandibularis des 
Schafes. By Arrnur ScHEuNeRT and ALFRED 
TrauTMAN. Pflugers Archiv fiir die gesamte 
Physiologie, 1921, Vol. 192. Nos. 1-3, pp. 33-69.) 

H. E. H. 


Clinical and Case Reports. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from members and others 
eontributions to this column of reports of interesting cases 


Examination of Horses ve Soundness. 
By Cuas. A. Squarr, M.R.C.V.S., Reigate. 


{ note you are anxious for members to send you 
anything of interest to the profession, and trust that 
the following may conform to that description. 

1 have been looking at horses almost since first I 
could see the light of day, and have been examining 
professionally for over thirty years, and yet, during 
the last year 1 had one experience which was, as far as 
I am concerned, unique. 

Towards the end of the summer of 1921 I was asked 
by a tradesmen to go to a farm a few miles out to 
examine a van mare which, if I passed, he would 
purchase. The mare was at grass when I arrived 
at the place and there was a considerable difficulty 
in catching her. She was a thick-set mare about 
15.1, well set on her legs, deep chest, short barrel, 
with thick short neck and carrying head well up ; 
ten years’ old, clean, and apparently sound. The 
only thing 1 did not like about the animal was that 
she was inclined to be pot-bellied, but looking below 
1 noted she was a matron, and came to the conclusion 
that the fact of bearing foals lowered the abdomen. Yet 
there was something | did not like about her, but what 
it was I could not define. The mare was very active 
and in good condition. | passed the mare, as 1 could 
not find anything for which to condemn her. The 
animal was bought, and a special man was put on 
to drive her the first week. 1 happened to meet him 
one day and he was loud in praise of the mare. 

About a month afterwards I had a letter from my 
client asking me to call, as the mare he bought was 
losing condition, would not feed and was sluggish. 
I called and could hardly recognise that it was the 
same animal I had examined a month previously. 
She was poor, haggard, and sluggish, indeed, she 
would searcely move. At first it occurred to me that 
the animal must have been doped for sale—arsenic, 
perhaps. The membranes were a bit yellowish and 
no doubt the liver was involved. The man that sold 
the mare assured me there was no “ dope.”” She had 
just come from a month’s job when he sold her to my 
client. I saw the man who had her for a month and 
he was thoroughly satisfied with the mare. The seller 
had only bought her a few months before from a 
neighbouring farmer. I saw him, and he never saw 
anything wrong with the animal. 1 told him I had 
passed the mare sound, and his answer was that | had 


no alternative, as she was a sound mare. The animal 
went from bad to worse and died in about ten days 
after 1 was called in. On post-mortem there was 
scarcely a sound inch of liver, which must have been 
diseased for a very long time. In the abdomen was a 
considerable amount of fluid bordering on ascites. 
Seller and buyer made terms over it; in fact, the seller 
was liberal, and neither put any blame on me, as the 
mare for the first fortnight gave every satisfaction. 

Visiting the seller’s place some time afterwards, we 
talked about it, and I told him when I examined the 
mare there was something I did not like, and he 
remarked that he had felt similarly regarding her. 
Asked in what respect, he said that when at work 
occasionally the mare would stop dead for a minute 
or two and then go on again. 

The experience was most disconcerting to me. 


Association Reports. 


Midland Counties Veterinary Medical Association. 
The quarterly meeting of the Midland Counties’ 
Veterinary Medical Association was held at Birming- 
ham, on Tuesday, May 9th. The President (Mr. 
B. DeVine) was in the chair, and there were also 
present Messrs. W. H. Brooke (Handsworth), L. Green 
(Dudley), H. L. Pemberton (Bridgnorth), J. Martin 
(Wellington), R. C. Trigger (Newcastle-under-Lyme), 
T. Slipper (Sutton Coldfield), J. O. Powley (Sutton 
Coldfield), J. A. Cormack (Coventry), A. Over (Rugby), 
L. W. Heelis (Solihull), W. E. Ison (Atherstone), 
S. M. Woodward (Birmingham), B. Secker (Malvern 
Link), W. J. Dale (Coventry), R. Lake (Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch), J. A. Connell (Lichfield), T. H. Hobson 
(Leicester), J. Robertson (Stourbridge), C. F. Parsons 
(Cheltenham), P. Lindsay (Tamworth), J. R. A. Jones 
(Gloucester), J. M. Whyte (Tenby), H. Thornton 
(Leicester), K. O. Neill (Birmingham), C. V. Dayus 
(Craven Arms), C. 5. Hunting (Loughborough), E. 
Beaumont (Bishop's Castle), W. R. E. Thomson 
(Market Drayton), C. J. Clifford (Shifnal), J. W. 
Conchie (Kidderminster), F. R. Hoddinott (Evesham), 
L. C. Tipper (Birmingham)? G. F. Banham (Stratford), 
F. B. O. Taylor (Redditch), H. W. Dawes (West 
Bromwich), KR. L. Phillips (Loughborough), G. Howie 
(Birmingham), and the Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. J. 
Dawes, West Bromwich). The visitors present were 
Professor Brayley Reynolds, Mr. W. W. Lang (Brigg, 
Lincolnshire), Councillor Grist (Birmingham), W. R. 
Harrison (London), and J. F. Kemp (Birmingham). 
Apologies for absence were received from the 
following: Sir John McFadyean, Sir Stewart Stock- 
man, Sir Gilbert Barling, Professor Penberthy, Pro- 
fessor Hobday, Professor McQueen, Messrs. EK. Ringer, 
A. Crofts, W. T. Olver, R. H. Over, T. D. M. Martin, 
D. Forwell, Trevor Spencer, J. C. Deville, W. F. 
Aston, J. T. Brain, F. Hall, M. Tailby, J. J. Burchnall, 
R. Cockburn, H. 8. Cockburn, W. Dale, M. Sadler, 
J. B. Buxton, H. 8. Reynolds, Tudor Hughes, R. 


Hughes, L. C. Maguire, J. Bainbridge, G. F. Prickett, 
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W. Gascoyne, R. P. Palmer, J. R. Carless, W. W. 
Grasby, A. W. Findlay, E. Franklin, and others. 

The company were first entertained to lunch at the 
Grand Hotel by the President, and at the close of a 
very excellent repast, although there was not much 
time to spare, the Hon. Secretary voiced the thanks 
of those present for the hospitality received. In 
proposing the health of the President, Mr. Dawes 
said they were delighted to see him in the chair. The 
good attendance that day was evidence of the esteem 
and regard in which he was held. 

The PresitpEnt briefly responded, and in turn 
proposed “ The Visitors.” It was a pleasure, he 
said, to welcome visitors to their assemblies and to see 
them take some interest in the work of the Association. 
Professor Reynolds needed no introduction, and they 
could hardly call him a visitor. Mr. Lang was a 
practitioner from the neighbouring county of Lincoln- 
shire and he had come to demonstrate to them the 
use of the stomach tube for horses. Their other 
visitor, Councillor Grist, though not a veterinary 
surgeon himself, had a brother in the profession. 
Mr. Grist was chairman of the Stable Committee of the 
Birmingham Corporation, probably the largest horse- 
owning corporation in the kingdom, and they had to 
thank him for allowing them to hold demonstrations 
at Holliday Street Wharf. 

CouNCILLOR GRiIsT acknowledged the toast on 
behalf of the visitors. He was in close touch with 
Mr. DeVine, and he was glad to find him held in such 
high regard by his profession. The Corporation of 
Birmingham appreciated his services very greatly. 
He would like to say on behalf of the Corporation that 
they were very glad that Association took advantage 
of the premises at Holliday Street. The Corporation 
considered it a duty as well as a pleasure to help any 
society with objects such as theirs. 

The company then proceeded to Holliday Street 
Wharf where the business of the day was transacted. 

New Member.—The minutes of the previous meeting 
having been confirmed, Mr. L. C. Maguire, of Fairford 
(Glos.) was elected a member of the Association. 

Votes of Sympathy.—The Hon. Secretary referred 
to the loss which the Association had sustained 
through the death of Mr. C. E. Dayus, of Craven 
Arms. Mr. Dayus, he said, was an old and respected 
member and they would miss him very much. He 
moved a resolution expressing the sympathy of the 
Association with the family of the late Mr. Dayus in 
their bereavement. 

This was seconded by Mr. MartIN and carried, and 
Mr. C. V. Dayvs, in feeling terms, thanked the meeting 
for its expression of the good opinion they held of his 
late father. 

The Hon. Szcretary said the absence of Mr. Mark 
Tailby was due to illness, and another absent member 
to whom he would like to refer was Mr. Tart, of 
Longton, who had met with a serious motor accident. 
He thought it would be a graceful compliment to 
both those gentlemen if the meeting sent them a 
message of sympathy expressing a hope of an early 
recovery. 


Mr. TRIGGER, in seconding, said Mr. Tart was badly 
injured, but was going on as well as could be expected. 
The vote was agreed to. 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


The Council of the Association, which met just 
previous to the general meeting (Mr. DeVine in the 
chair), recommended that the next quarterly meeting 
take the form of a picnic to which ladies might be 
invited, and that a committee consisting of the 
President, the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Brooke, Mr. 
Heelis, and Mr. Woodward be appointed, with power 
to add to their number, to make the necessary 
arrangements. 

The Council further recommended that Mr. Powley, 
who was giving a paper at the Royal Sanitary Congress 
at Bournemouth, be asked to represent this Associa- 
tion at the forthcoming conference. 

On the motion of Mr. Tripper, seconded by Mr. 
Brookk, the recommendations of the Council were 
agreed to. 

The Hon. Secretary remarked that the success of 
the social gathering would depend on the extent to 
which members patronised it. He hoped that all 
who had voted for the resolution to hold a picnic 
would be present. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The PrestpENT delivered his inaugural address. 
He said that in the Midland Counties they depended 
on the secretary to attend to all the details, and the 
president had little else to do than preside at the 
quarterly meetings. They were happy in the 
possession of a secretary who answered their expecta- 
tions in that respect, and he was accordingly looking 
forward to an easy and pleasant year of office. He 
did not propose to give them an address of the 
orthodox type. One reason was that he had not had 
time to prepare one, and another reason was that the 
time at their disposal on this occasion was very 
limited. His first duty was to thank them for the 
kindness they had done him in electing him to the 
chair. It was a great honour and he appreciated it 
very much, but the success likely to attend their 
choice would be measured to a great extent by the 
attendance of members at the periodical meetings. 
He earnestly appealed to members to turn up in good 
numbers, as it was only by so doing that the educative 
purpose of the Association could be achieved. 

“ During the past quarter of a century,” continued 
the President, ““ we have been passing through what 
many people call a shaky time for the veterinary 
profession. It was an era when the cab horse and 
the bus horse and the carriage horse had been passing 
away to be replaced by motors. Motorists will tell 
you that we are witnessing the passing of the horse 
altogether, but that is not so. We still have the 
heavy draught horse with us, and, as an economic 
proposition, the horse is best for heavy loads on short 
journeys. The horse is cheaper than the motor for 
that kind of work. Many firms who have gone in for 
motors have found out that the cost of upkeep and 
repairs is wiping out all their profits and they are 
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returning to the heavy draught horse. Not more than a 
few hundred yards from where we are at this moment, 
I am informed, a firm is building stabling for seventy 
horses to replace their motor lorries. I am also informed 
of a firm in Bristol that is buying cart horses and has 
twenty-seven motor lorries for sale. When we see 
firms doing that sort of thing, we may take it for 
granted that the horse is not yet doomed. The 
cheaper cost of the upkeep of horses is largely the 
work of the veterinary surgeon. The first man to 
introduce a system of economic feeding for large 
studs was the late Charles Hunting, who had an apt 
pupil and junior assistant in the late John Malcolm. 
The cheap feeding of large studs, for which the 
veterinary surgeon was mainly responsible, was a great 
help to the community and of scarcely less value to 
the profession. In these modern days roads are 
being constructed to suit fast motor traffic, and it 
would appear that in many cases no consideration is 
given to the horse. When the roads were first tarred, 
it was found that they were too slippery for the horse, 
and part of the road was left with the ordinary 
macadam. To-day, the roads are so constructed that 
it is almost impossible for the horse to travel along 
them. The veterinary profession should pay more 
attention to the shoeing of the horse, and satisfy 
themselves as to the best method of shoeing which 
will prevent a horse from slipping and enable it to 
travel on the road in safety. It is due to the public 
that the veterinary surgeon should take this question 
up. It is extraordinary how little interest veterinary 
surgeons as a whole take in it. I have been dealing 
with the question of non-slip shoes for a number of 
years, and I think it would pay a veterinary surgeon 
to study modern methods of shoeing. 

“ T have only been a,member of this Association for 
fifteen years, and I feel myself somewhat of a junior. 
Certainly I do not feel competent to advise members 
on topics of everyday interest, but we all learn by 
meeting in this way and discussing things amongst 
ourselves. It must be a great help to every practi- 
tioner to exchange views with his fellows, and that is 
the strongest argument I can offer in my appeal for 
large attendances at our quarterly meetings. 

“ There is one point I would like to touch on before 
I conclude, and that is the work of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. We regard the Ministry as successful 
chiefly on its veterinary side. The greater part of 
that which they have ever done with any advantage 
to the community has been accomplished through 
their veterinary department. Rinderpest, pleuro- 
pneumonia, rabies and several other scheduled 
contagious diseases have been stamped out in this 
country by the efforts of the veterinary surgeon 
backed up by the Ministry. But the Ministry of 
Agriculture often dilly-dally and when they do so the 
results are unfortunate. They dilly-dallied with 
glanders for many years, and the result was that 
glanders broke out time after time. We were 
constantly reading of glanders in the human subject 
being contracted from animals. Then we had 
legislative powers by which the veterinary surgeon 
was empowered to use mallein in suspected and 


contact cases, and the Ministry soon added another 
feather to their cap by the eradication of glanders, 
which was now extremely rare. Where you had 
hundreds of cases you now meet with glanders very 
rarely, and that is due to the work of the veterinary 
surgeon. Iam a firm believer in drastic action when 
we meet with contagious disease. I have in mind 
more particularly foot-and-mouth disease, and my 
remedy is slaughter all round. If you do it soon 
enough, you get the salvage value. We have here 
to-day one of the finest field representatives of the 
veterinary department of the Ministry of Agriculture 
in this country. I refer to Mr. Powley. I do not 
know whether he will agree with me or not, but I 
give it as my emphatic opinion that the only way to 
stamp out foot-and-mouth disease is to slaughter. 
If you start treating you will have other outbreaks. 

“One other thing I should like to mention, and that 
is tuberculosis in cattle. We had in 1913-14 a Tuber- 
culosis Order whereby we were able by local means to 
bring about the slaughter of tuberculous cattle. 
Every time you killed, you killed a centre of infection. 
That Order has been pigeon-holed, put on the shelf, 
and the centres from which the disease spreads are 
allowed to multiply. We have in this country any- 
thing from 35 to 40 per cent. of tuberculous cattle in 
our dairy herds, and they will infect other cattle. 
You have milking cows giving tuberculous milk, which 
is passed on to invalids and children, who fill our 
sanatoriums, and the sanatoriums send up the rates. 
To make any headway, we must have a re-introduction 
of the Tuberculosis Order, and the veterinary surgeon 
must have a hand in the work.” 

The President concluded by thanking the meeting 
for their patient hearing and by expressing a hope that 
the demonstrations they were about to witness would 
be of practical value. 

Mr. TRIGGER said it was not usual to criticise the 
President’s address, and on this occasion it would be 
difficult to do so, as it was full of sound facts, but they 
could at least thank him for it. It was a very 
sensible address, and he moved that the best thanks 
of the meeting be tendered to the President. 

Mr. PowLey, in seconding, said he agreed with the 
President as to the efficacy of the slaughtering policy 
in regard to foot-and-mouth disease. When, however, 
they were limited as to the amount of money they 
could spend, they must cut their coat accordingly. 
That was what was happening at the present time. 

The vote of thanks was heartily accorded. 


OPERATION ON A CRYPTORCHID. 


Professor Braytey REYNOLDS operated on a 
cryptorchid, the subject being a young cart horse, 
and at the close he explained the difficulty he often 
experienced in locating the testicle. Mr. Murray, 
who provided the horse in this case, told him which 
testicle he had removed and he (the speaker) acted 
accordingly, but the testicle was not where he 
expected to find it. However, by a careful explora- 
tion he was able to locate it. Answering a question, 
the operator said there certainly was a risk of the 
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bowel coming down, but it was not a big risk. He 
liked to give the patient time to come round gradually, 
so that it could get on its feet easily. He cited a case 
in which the bowel did come down as he withdrew his 
hand from the abdominal cavity, and it was very 
persistent. By way of treatment, he put a plug in 
the canal, sutured it up, and took the plug out in a 
couple of days. He believed in securing the animal 
properly. It might be a tedious process, but it was 
worth while, and the operation was better done under 
chloroform, because it stopped any possibility of 
struggling. 
THe Use or THE Stomacn Tose. 


A demonstration of the stomach tube was given by 
Mr. W. W. Lane (Brigg). The operator showed two 
tubes; one an ordinary bosepipe 3in. in diameter, 
which could be used in animals from six months’ 
upwards, and another only jin., which he eculd pass 
in day-old foals. He stated that he had discarded 
the American tube as being too !arge and lacking in 
rigidity. In many colie cases he found that spasm 
of the cesophagus could only be overcome by the use 
of the more rigid hosepipe, whereas the stilette, which 
he did not like, would have been necessary in the 
American pattern. He never drenched a horse by 
any other method, and in colic cases, he considered 
that there was no treatment to equal the salt and 
formalin solution. The quantities used were sodium 
chloride Ib.ss, formaldehyde (40%) 3ii. in four, 
eight, or even twelve gallons of warm water, according 
to the case. The statement was made that since 
Christmas, 1920, every case of impaction of the double 
colon (and the condition was common in Lines), had 
responded to one administration of salt and formalin 
in twelve gallons of warm water given slowly. The 
patients were all anxious for food and fit for work on 
the following morning. 

As a diagnostic agent he found the tube invaluable 
and invariably passed it right into the stomach so 
that gastric tympany was never overlooked. Some- 
times there was discomfort on the part of the patient, 
temporary or prolonged, after two gallons or so had 
been pumped in; the latter pointed to a very serious 
obstruction such as twist, and it was sometimes 
necessary to syphon out the fluid again. 

Claiming that his invitation included the right Of 
free speech the demonstrator told the meeting that 
those veterinary surgeons who had adopted the tube 
could not understand how the others got on without 
it, and that it was quite as useful in cattle as in horse 
practice. The gag and the oral route were used 
in bovines. 

With the help of an assistant who held the horse’s 
head firmly, the tube was then passed, a drench of 
water given through a funnel attached and then a 
quantity pumped in. The various stages were 
explained, the necessity for keeping the tube well on 
the nasal floor emphasised and the passage along the 
cesophagus pointed out. 

The members present were much impressed with 
the demonstration, and intention to adopt the use of 
the tube was freely voiced. 


A Meruop or Lirtine Horses. 


Mr. Martin demonstrated how he raised horses 
that were down. He used a long rope which he wound 
round the neck, under the fore legs, round the belly 
and then under the hind legs and tail, tying in the 
middle of the back. All present agreed that it was 
a very simple and excellent method. 

Votes of Thanks.—The hour being late, the 
company hurried back to the Grand Hotel for tea, 
and before leaving the table, a vote of thanks was 
passed to the gentlemen who had given demonstra- 
tions, to Mr. Murray for providing the cryptorchid, 
and to the Birmingham Corporation for allowing the 
use of Holliday Street Wharf. 

The Hon. Secretary, in moving this, said Professor 
Reynolds was always well received in the Midlands, 
and they must all have been impressed with the careful 
way in which he went about his work. He had 
promised to come to Birmingham later on and give a 
demonstration of the operation for fistulous withers. 
Mr. Lang came amongst them as a stranger, but they 
were delighted to see him and to watch what he could 
do with the stomach tube. They had all been 
very interested in his demonstration, and he (the 
speaker) quite expected to hear that in the next few 
weeks the price of rubber tubing had gone up. They 
were also pleased to welcome Councillor Grist and 
especially to hear him say that the Corporation of 
Birmingham were willing that they should hold their 
demonstrations at Holliday Street. As for Mr. 
Martin, who had shown them how he raised a horse. 
they always expected something practical from him. 

Professor REYNOLDS, in acknowledgment, said that 
as the son of one ex-President of that Association and 
the brother of another, it was only natural that he 
should feel at home in the Midlands. He was always 
pleased to do anything he could for the Association. 

Mr. LANg, in the course of a brief response, said he 
would never dream of going out without his tube. 
It had opened up a new era to them and was the 
basis of a fresh form of therapeutics. 

Councillor Grist, who also replied, said Birmingham 
was proud of its chief veterinary officer, and it was 
gratifying to find that practitioners in the Midlands 
were proud of him, too. As for Holliday Street 
Wharf, he was sure the Corporation would be pleased 
to place it at the disposal of the Association at any 
time. 


KE. J. Dawes, F.R.C.V.S., Hon. Sec. 


Eastern Counties Veterinary Medical Society. 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of the 
Eastern Counties Veterinary Medical Society was held 
at the Great White Horse Hotel, Ipswich, on 
Friday, February 24th, 1922, the President (Mr. E. A. 
Hudson) being in the chair. 

The following members were present : Messrs. H. L. 
Roberts, P. R. Turner, J. J. Scott, J. F. Thurston, 
R. C. Tayler, 8. R. Beaumont, Wm. Turtill, J. R. 
Godbold, C. C. Nesling, W. Waters, E. A. Hudson, 
and W. Shipley ; Messrs. C. Aggio and H. J. Lovelace 


(visitors). 
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The SecrETARY read the minutes of the September 
(1921) meeting, held at Great Yarmouth. The 
minutes were duly accepted. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that some members were 
in favour of the society being given up. He said the 
meeting at Great Yarmouth last September was not up 
to expectations, that at Bury in July was fair, and the 
attendance at the gathering that day was not over- 
whelming. The meetings had, as agreed upon, been 
held in Suffolk. He sincerely wished more members 
would support them, and hoped that the society 
would receive better support from the Norfolk 
members. 

The following gentlemen were nominated for 
membership: Mr. J. D. Broome, Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Ipswich, proposed by Mr. P. R. Turner; Col. 
W. A. Wood, of Cambridge University, and Mr. W. F. 
tlowes, of Norwich, both of whom were proposed by 
Mr. H. L. Roberts. 

Election of Officers.——The officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: President: Mr. H. L. 
Roberts; Vice-Presidents: Messrs. KE. A. Hudson, 
J. F. Thurston, and T. G. Heatley; Members of 
Committee : Messrs. W. Waters, P. R. Turner, A. F. 
Castle, R. C. Taylor, and 8. R. Beaumont. Mr. W. 
Shipley was re-elected Honorary Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

The PRESIDENT proposed that Professor Reynolds 
be invited to become an honorary member of the 
society, as an appreciation of his kindness and trouble 
in attending the September meeting at Great Yar- 
mouth. This was seconded by Mr. P. R. Turner, 
and duly carried. 

The balance sheet was discussed, and it was decided 
that until the financial state of the society had 
improved sufficiently.to be on a sound basis, the 
question of subscriptions to other bodies be waived 
for the time being, and referred to the Committee to 
deal with. 

It was proposed by Mr. J. F. THurstron, seconded 
by Mr. E. A. Hupson, that the balance sheet be 
accepted. This was carried. 

It was proposed by Mr. H. L. Roperts, seconded by 
Mr. W. Surpetey, that Colchester be selected as the 
next meeting place, and that the said meeting be held 
on July 14th, 1922. This was carried. 

Mr. P. R. TURNER presented a specimen of gall 
stones from a horse. 

Mr. J. F. Taurston produced a specimen of 
embolism of mesenteric artery, due to sclerostomium 
tetracanthum. 

The Secretary read a letter from Major A. F. 
Castle, apologising for not being able to attend the 
meeting and read his paper, owing to his having been 
called away on urgent business. 

Mr. W. SHIPLEY raised the question of the treatment 
for azoturia in horses, giving his experiences and his 
difficulties. The following members took part in 
the discussion: Messrs. H. L. Roberts, C. Aggio, 
E. A. Hudson, and P. R. Turner. 

The question of fees for castration of colts was 
discussed, and the PRESIDENT pointed out that these 


fees had already been fixed in 1919 and should there- 
fore remain in force as previously. 

Mr. J. J. Scorr considered that the fees, generally 
speaking, were ridiculously low. 

The PRESIDENT said that Mr. Scott might, if he so 
wished, bring the matter up for discussion at the next 
meeting. 

During the discussion, Mr. WM. TuRTILL exhibited 
a new model of an emasculator with which he now 
castrated successfully. 

A vote of thanks accorded to the Chairman concluded 
the business of the meeting. 

W. Hon. See. 


Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association. 


A general meeting of the Lancashire Veterinary 
Medical Association was held at the Grand Hotel, 
Aytoun Street. Manchester, on April 11th, 1922, at 
3 p.m. The chair was taken by the President 
(Captain F. Hopkin), and the other members present 
were Messrs. Ball, Brittlebank, Curbishley, Black- 
hurst, Taylor, Noar, Lancaster, Noel-Pillers, Minor, 
Wright, Dobie, Oddy, Lomas, Hall, H. Sumner (jun.), 
Stent, Munro, Wadsworth, Woods, Giblin, Burndred, 
Whitehead, Locke and Spruell. Visitors, Messrs. 
Craig and Edmondson. 

Apologies for unavoidable absence were received 
from Messrs. Abson, Wharam, Holroyd, Allen and 
Carter. 

It was proposed by Mr. A. W. Nor.-PILuErs, 
F.R.C.V.S., seconded by Mr. J. H.Wricut, M.R.C.V.S., 
and unanimously resolved that the minutes of the 
last meeting be taken as read. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Secretary read the following correspondence : 

Circular letter from the Royal Sanitary Institute 
inviting the Lancashire Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion to appoint a delegate for the Annual Congress at 
Bournemouth assembling on July 24th, 1922, and 
terminating on July 29th. 

Proposed by Mr. Wm. Woops, F.R.C.V.S., seconded 
by Mr. A. W. Noet-Pitiers, F.R.C.V.S., and 
unanimously resolved that Lieut.-Col. J. W. Brittle- 
bank, C.M.G., M.R.C.V.S% be requested to act as 
the delegate for the Association at the Royal Sanitary 
Congress at Bournemouth, July 24th—29th, 1922. 

Letters were read from the Yorkshire Veterinary 
Medical Society, the Derbyshire Veterinary Medical 
Society, and the North Midland Veterinary Medical 
Association in reply to a letter from that Association 
with reference to sharing the expenses of an election 
circular in support of candidates for Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

It was proposed by Mr. A. W. Noe.-PILieRs, 
F.R.C.V.S., seconded by Mr. J. H. Wricur, 
M.R.C.V.S., and unanimously resolved that the old 
procedure of issuing an election circular in conjunc- 
tion with the Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Society 
and the North Midland Veterinary Medical Association 
be continued, the cost being borne pro rata to the 
membership of each society. 
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A letter was read from Mr. W. E. 8. Richmond: 
M.R.C.V.S., tendering his resignation as a member; 
and it was resolved that the resignation be accepted 
with regret. 

Obituary.—Proposed by Mr. E. H. CurBISHLEY, 
M.R.C.V.S., and seconded by Lieut.-Col. J. W. 
BritTLeBANK, C.M.G., M.R.C.V.S., that the Secretary 
be instructed to write a letter of condolence to the 
widow and family of the late Mr. Norman Howe, 
M.R.C.V.S., Macclesfield. 

It was proposed by Mr. G. Mayati, M.R.C.V.S., 
seconded by Mr. W. A. Taytor, F.R.C.V.S., and 
unanimously resolved that Mr. J. Urmson, M.R.C.V.S., 
Bolton, be elected a member of that Association. 

Mr. Wa. Woops, F.R.C.V.S., Wigan, then delivered 
an address entitled, ‘‘ Notes on Foot-and-Mouth and 
Other Diseases with Similar Lesions.” 

(Mr. Woods’ paper,. together with the ensuing 
discussion, received separate publication.—Ep.) 

Mr. E. H. CursisHiey, M.R.C.V.S., moved a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Wm. Woods for his valuable paper, 
which was seconded and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Wm. Woops, F.R.C.V.S., in reply, tendered 
his thanks. 

J. Hon. Sec. 


Notes and News. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
these columns. 


| 


Practitioner Tossed and Gored by a Cow. 
Mr. J. Garvie Severety Hurt. 


A fierce attack was made on Mr. Joseph Garvie, 
M.R.C.V.S., of Montrose, by a Holstein cow, on May 
30th, as a result of which he was removed to the 
Infirmary in an unconscious condition. 

Mr. Garvie was on a professional visit to the farm 
of Upper Dysart, tenanted by Mr. H. W. Dodds, and 
had proceeded alone to the byre to inspect the cow, 
which had only recently calved. Resenting the 
intrusion of a stranger she turned upon him, and, 
breaking loose from the fastenings, tossed him over 
her head. Immediately afterwards she commenced 
to gore him savagely, when, fortunately, his periloys 
position was discovered by some of the farm hands. 

The cow was immediately beaten off, and Mr. 
Garvie removed to the farmhouse. He was conveyed 
by motor to Montrose Royal Infirmary in an un- 
conscious condition, but Mr. Garvie regained con- 
sciousness later in the evening. 

In addition to a fracture of the ribs, bruises about 
the chest, and cuts about the face, Mr. Garvie is 
suffering severely from shock, but is reported to be 
making as good progress as can be expected. 


Captain Harry Chown, R.A.V.C. 


It will interest our readers to know that the late 
Captain Harry Chown, R.A.V.C., who so gallantly 
lost his life in Southern Darfur, in September, 1921, 
was recommended for the posthumous award of the 


D.8.0., but as the Victoria Cross is the only decoration 
which is awarded posthumously it was found im- 
possible to approve the posthumous award of the 
decoration in question. 

Further information regarding this officer’s gallant 
act is contained in the following extract from narrative 
report dealing with the rising in Southern Darfur and 
the attack on Nyala in September, 1921. 

ms Captain H. Chown, Royal Army 
Veterinary Corps, who volunteered to go to the 
assistance of Mr. McNeill, and by forced marches 
reached Nyala just half-an-hour before the attack was 
made. He threw himself into the fight, and having 
emptied his revolver, seized a rifle, which, however, 
soon jambed. Before he was overpowered and 
killed, Captain Chown, by his bravery and total 
disregard of danger, was, with Mr.McNeill, instrumental 
in infusing into the troops that spirit of unyielding 
courage which eventually won the day.” 


Filmed Operations. 


Vienna’s world-wide reputation as a pioneer centre 
of medical science is, says the Daily Chronicle, likely 
to be enhanced by a remarkable experiment in the 
application of the cinematograph. 

Under the auspices of the State a series of films has 
been taken for educational service in the highest 
branches of surgery. 

The most important are two pictures of operations 
performed in the University surgery by Dr. Lorenz, 
the most famous of European surgeons. 

Intended for posterity, as well as for the instruction 
of present-day students, they are described by experts 
as likely to become classic examples of surgical science. 

Their passage across the screen is even more in- 
structive than an observation of actual operations, 
because, not only is each phase shown in closest 
detail, but critical stages are reproduced in enlarge- 
ment. 

These films are intended for the exclusive use of 
doctors and students. 

Another series has been prepared for free exhibition 
in the interests of public hygiene. 

In addition, there is a series showing operations 
on dogs and other animals, for the instruction of 
veterinary students. 


Royat (Dick) VETERINARY CoLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


On the 24th November, 1823, William Dick de- 
livered the first of a course of lectures under the 
patronage and support of what was then called the 
Highland Society of Scotland. The Edinburgh 
Veterinary School will therefore reach its centenary 
in November of next year, and it is natural that many 
feel that the occasion should be suitably observed. 
A meeting of graduates, under the chairmanship of 
Major A. Baird, M.R.C.V.S., was held in the College 
on 31st ultimo, for the purpose of considering the 
preliminary steps in arrangement for the celebration, 
and a large and representative committee was 
appointed. 
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ERRATUM. 

P. 414, col. 2, para. 3:—In Prof. Gorton’s description 
of the differences met with in the course of the ureters of 
the male cat, the sentence, ‘‘ On leaving the hilus of the 
kidney it is dorsal to the vena cava,” refers to the right 
kidney and not, as is implied, to the left. 


Army Horses for Polo. 
New EXPERIMENTAL SCHEME. 

{t is stated in an Army Order (202 of 1922) that officers 
may be permitted, at the discretion of General Officers 
Commanding-in-Chief, to use troop horses for polo, 
provided that in the opinion of divisional and brigade 
commanders such use will not interfere with the military 
work of the horses. Use for polo will not, in any circum- 
stances, be considered a reason for increasing the 
authorised establishment of animals required for strictly 
military purposes. The charge for hire will be £4 for the 
season for each horse to be used for polo. 

Careful reports and statistics, showing the effect of the 
game on each horse played, will be compiled by the 
veterinary officer in charge of the unit concerned and 
forwarded to the Secretary, the War Office, at the close 
of the polo season, when the effect of the scheme, which at 
present is experimental, will be reviewed. 


LESSONS FROM AMERICA. 


Dr. Robertson, Medical Officer for Birmingham, has 
just returned from the United States, whither he went 
in company with Mr. E. W. Langford (ex-president of 
the N.F.U.) and Mr. Gurden (a representative of the retail 
milk distributors of Birmingham) to investigate American 
methods of supplying milk. He states that the American 
practice is to retail milk in bottles, and he hopes it will be 
introduced in this country: The milk is richer and cleaner 
than in England, and is pasteurised and cooled. The 
dairy farmers trade in a small way, but the co-operative 
system is well developed in the States, making for 
economical and speedy marketing; and they have also 
the advantage of central cooling stations. Dr. Kobertson 
advocates the recording of milk yields of individual cows, 
testing for fat, and the elimination of inferior animals. 
He points out that American tarmers receive a basic price 
for milk containing 3°5 per cent. of fat, and a higher price 
for a superior grade. The minimum percentage of fat 
allowable in milk in this country is 3 per cent., while in 
the United States the official minimum is 3°25 per cent., 
but the American consumer demands a rich milk—one 
containing less than 3°5 fat would not sell. 


Farmers and other friends in the Linlithgowshire district 
of the late Mr. W. G. M. Braes, M.R.C.V.S., are promoting 
a memorial to his memory in appreciation of the valuable 
services he has rendered to the farming community during 
the past 30 years. <A representative committee has been 
appointed, with Mr. Andrew Bowie as convener and Mr. 
A. Cochrane, Trinlaymire, Linlithgow, as secretary. 


An announcement as to how the £850,000 given for 
agriculture by the Government would be allocated was 


made by the Minister of Agriculture at Aberystwyth. 
He said the spending of it was to be spread over five years, 
and they would probably devote a large part of it to setting 
up an institution of veterinary research. There was a 
general consensus of opinion, he said, that something 
should be done on a big scale for the study of animal 
diseases, about which they were lamentably ignorant at 
present. Besides going farther with their policy of 
supporting Agricultural Colleges and Farm Institutes, 
£100,000 would be set aside for twenty annual scholarships, 
ten at universities and ten at colleges, for the sons and 
daughters of farm workers and agricultural labourers. 


Ancient Egyptian Medical Science. 


A recent issue of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association gives details of one of the most important 
medical documents of Ancient Egypt which have been 
discovered in modern times. This document, which i 
to be known as “ The Edwin Smith Medical Papyrus,’’s 
was found among the collection of the New York Historica 
Society by Dr. Caroline Ransom Williams while cataloguing 
the society’s Egyptian Department. It was written in 
the sixteenth century B.c., some 3,500 years ago, and 
consists of about 500 lines ; the papyrus is in an excellent 
state of preservation. The document gives details of 
forty-seven medical or surgical cases, most of them being 
affections or injuries of the head. The technique of 
bandaging wounds of the scalp ‘“‘so as to bring the two 
lips of the wounds together ’’ is described. The Journal 
adds that at the end of the manuscript is a series of hints 
as to how the transformation of an old man into a young 
man may be brought about, and remarks: ‘“‘ They were 
evidently looking for the elixir of life thirty-five hundred 
years ago, quite as much as they are in our own time, and 
probably with as little success.’ 


The Serviceable Shire. 


As long ago as when the railways were introduced, men 
thought, as did the London scribe about the last Shire 
Horse Show, that the draught horse was doomed, but the 
railway companies found that the shire gelding was 
indispensable for shunting purposes and for collecting 
and delivering lurry loads of merchandise, and they became 
good customers to Shire breeders. The Corporations of 
our large cities and towns also found the Old English 
Cart Horse to be a breed pre-eminently suitable for street 
work of all kinds. Under the late Mr. John Malcolm’s 
able management the Corporation of Birmingham main- 
tained a stud of eight hundred cart horses, and although this 
number has not been reached since the war, the Shire 
gelding is still the mainstay of the Corporation of that and 
other large towns for haulage purposes. Motor wagons 
are certainly used where the journeys are lpng, but while 
populous towns exist their Corporations will be buyers 
and users of massive-limbed weight-moving horses. On 
the farm the draught horse holds his own. The large 
farmer uses a motor—if he can afford it—to supplement, 
but not to supersede, his horse strength. If he attempts 
to dispense with his teams he suddenly comes to a dead 
end, for he can neither begin nor finish the ploughing, 
cultivating and seeding of a single field without the aid 
of a horse. A smaller farmer requires, and must have, 
cheap and reliable power for his operations. His horses 
are needed to help towards paying overhead charges, and 
he finds that a good draught mare or two are useful in 
that direction—they work, whatever the weather, and 
breed in season. There are some six thousand seven 
hundred members of the Shire Horse Society.— Live Stock 
Journal. 
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The Oldest Horse. 


Clover, the American horse which is alleged to be fifty-one 
years old, says the Live Siock Journal, had a rousing 
reception on his recent arrival in New York for the Masonic 
Fashion Show. The old fellow did not seem to be upset 
either by crowds that greeted him at New York or by the 
journey. The New York Women’s League for animals 
sent a special padded ambulance to convey him to the 
Ellin P. Speyer Hospital of the League, where he was 
“royally entertained’ until the opening of the show. 
Clover has been insured for the period of his visit for 
$50,000. Dr. Myers, the owner, has received many letters 
about his old horse, says the New York World, which 
throw new light upon the history of the animal. One, 
from Dr. J. A. Deane, of Catskill, N.Y., says that in the 
winter of 1877-1878 he had raced his own horse against 
Clover, then seven. A few others tell of seeing Clover 
race at that time, when he was owned by a man named 
Jonas Salpack, of Tivoli, N.Y. 

Old Clover’s record shows that during the first fifteen 
years of his life, and prior to having been bought by Dr. 
Myers, he was a pedigreed, double-gaited harness performer 
and had won many important races. Edwin J. Walker, 
of Philadelphia, bought Clover in 1884. Four years 
later he sold him to Mr. Myers, his cousin, who promised 
the horse a home for life. 

A careful search of the records at the American Depart- 
ment of Agriculture revealed but one older horse than 
Clover. This was an English barge horse that lived to be 
sixty-two, and died many years ago. Another item refers 
to an old “tow path ” horse of Manchester, which passed 
away at sixty-two. This is believed to be the same horse. 
The records show that one horse in the United States 
lived to be forty-five, another to forty-four, but most of 
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A remarkable story of how a police-sergeant proved the 
guilt of a collie dog suspected of sheep worrying comes from 
the Lanarkshire village of Leadhills. 

Accompanied by the shepherd who reported the loss 
of two sheep, the sergeant searched the district. 

At one house the shepherd identified a dog as one which 
he saw leaving the field in which the remains of sheep were 
found. 

The owner of the dog protested the innocence of the 
animal. ° 

The sergeant called for a piece of washing soda, which 
he compelled the dog to swallow. 

In a few minutes the dog became sick, and disgorged a 
quantity of undigested mutton and wool. This evidence 
of guilt was accepted by the magistrate and the"dog has 
paid the death penalty. 


Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


R.C.V.S. Council Election. 


Sir,—Through the medium of the Veterinary Record 
I desire to express my sincerest thanks to all Fellows and 
Members who voted for me in the recent election of 
Members of Council.—Yours faithfully, J. Moore, 5 
Briardale Gardens, Hampstead, N.W., June 10th, 1922. 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 


Foot- Glanders 
Rabies. Anthrax. and-Mouth (including shin Fever 
Disease. Farcy). Be. 
am! 
' ‘ o 
No.| No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
Week ended 3rd June, 1922 ay Epes 6 7 3. 39 ie si 7 ll] 4 | 20 | 14 
|... | 16 | 19 9 93 |. 39| 52] 4 | 43 8 
Corresponding 1920 4} +a... 114] 3 | 52 | 34 
Week in i919 | 3 3 3 g1| 167] ... | 61 | 34 
Total for 22 weeks, 1922 l | itd 273 300 91105 54051 679 | 1008 | 408 529 189 
. 1921 19 l 269 317 38 2782 5 9 1358 | 2098 | 376 559 163 
Corresponding 1920 | 4° ... | 207 | 242 | 42 | 2432 9 16 | 2422 | 4184 |] 284 }1006 | 368 
period in 1919 | 98| 3 | 88 | 118 19 1033 | 12 | 38 | 3059 | 5974 | 212 | 719 | 287 
eles Nors.— The hgures tor the current year are approximate only. *Excluding outbreaks in Army horses. 
Outbreaks 
Week ended 3rd June, 1922 ... 3 3 8 27 
1921 ... sie l ll 1 2 2 13 
Corresponding Week in { 1920 ase vee 2 1 es ose 
Total for 22 weeks, 1922 “- 1 1 60 121 133 715 
1921 5 57 42 133 33 208 
Corresponding period in {+ 1925 l 1 oes _ l 3 67 146 4 16 
1919 1 74 150 | | 59 


_ Nors.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 


